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The subject of the filmt is one which has been 
discussed freely in recent months in the profession, 
and I have no doubt you will agree it is one of im- 
mense importance both to the veterinary surgeon and 
to the dairy farmer. In view of the recent circulation 
of the recommendations of the Survey Committee 
on the control and treatment of infertility, it would 
mean a great deal of reiteration of material already 
published if I presented to you a paper on infertility. 
I therefore propose to amplify some details of 
technique shown in the film but not dealt with in 
extenso in the recommendations and to bring to your 
notice points which have occurred to me as being of 
interest and value as a result of past experience. 

I have recently had the privilege of helping four 
veterinary surgeons gain their initial experience in 
the practical application of the treatment of infertility : 
that experience has been most helpful to me—and, I 
hope, to them. As emphasised in the report, ability 
to diagnose pregnancy in its early stages is absolutely 
essential to the veterinary surgeon who intends to 
carry out infertility treatment. 

It was my opinion—and, I believe, the opinion of 
the majority of the Survey Committee—that pregnancy 
diagnosis was likely to prove a big stumbling block 
as it was generally considered to be somewhat difficult. 
My experience to date is to the contrary. The four 
veterinary surgeons I have helped have rapidly ac- 
quired the technique and, in addition, confidence in 
their ability to diagnose pregnancy from 12 weeks 
upwards. With added experience they will rapidly 
acquire the ability to diagnose it from nine weeks or 
even earlier. 

Insistence on pregnancy diagnosis is_ essential 
since any treatment given is likely to induce abortion 
if the cow is pregnant, and the fact that all cows do 
not exhibit the normal physiological signs of preg- 
nancy or non-pregnancy is known to you all. Other 
factors are that it is not always possible—and never 
good policy—to rely upon the history'and dates given 
by the stockman, and that mistakes in identities of 
cows brought up for treatment may—and do—occur. 

The onus of ensuring that a cow treated is not 
pregnant is on the veterinary surgeon. It is essential, 
therefore, to carry out pregnancy diagnosis prior to 
treatment of any so-called infertile cow whatever the 
history given. 


_ * Paper presented to the Central Veterinary Society at 
its meeting on Thursday, June Sth, 1941, in opening the 
discussion of the sound filmt “ Reproductive Disorders 
in Cattle ” (Messrs. Bayer Products, Ltd.). ; 


The passage of. the uterine catheter has presented 
initial difficulty to all of the veterinary surgeons 
concerned and here, at first, I found it difficult 
to help other than by passing the catheter, leaving 
it in position and then allowing them to insert the 
hand into the vagina, grasp the cervix with catheter 


‘passing through it, withdraw.the catheter partially 


and finally completely and then replace it. There 
appears to be a knack in passing a catheter which 
once acquired renders it quite simple. If difficulty 
is first met with it is usually of short duration, and 
after limited experience one wonders why it formerly 
seemed so difficult. Difficulty to the inexperienced is 
increased by the varying types of cervices and the 
varying degrees of cervicitis met with. The specimens 
of cervices laid upon the table demonstrate the bands 
of mucosa which have to be negotiated by the catheter. 
It is frequently possible to pass a catheter at oestrus 
more easily than at any other time. 


One thing that appeared to accentuate difficulty 
was the tendency of the operator to twist the forceps 
and, apparently, the cervix in some way, partially 
obliterating the cervical canal. I place the forceps 
on the lower commissure of the cervix. If an annular 
fold is protruding the forceps should be placed on the 
os utert proper and there they should remain. I believe 
the passage of the catheter through the cervix can be 
practised with advantages on post-mortem specimens 
such as these shown—fixing them to a table and 
using forceps as if the operation were being per- 
formed in the cow. 


The film does not show or emphasise the value of 
uterine forceps. In my experience, the retraction of 
the os is invaluable in pregnancy diagnosis, palpation 
of the ovaries and the passage of the uterine catheter. 
I should not care to undertake treatment without 
them. After long experience I am certain no harm 
can result to the cow, even if pregnant, by the use of 
forceps and by reasonable retraction of the cervix. 


When an examination is to be made and treatment 
given it is necessary to put on adequate protective 
clothing. Rubber motor cycling boots and an oil 
skin overall are very satisfactory. ‘Two buckets of 
hot water are required and a suitable antiseptic— 
non-irritant—such as dettol. I smear my arms with 
Osmaron obstetric ointment and use toilet soap for 
cleansing and lubricant purposes. I also use a wire 
and bristle nail brush of soft texture for this pur- 
pose and find it of very great value, between cows 
particularly. 
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The perineal region should be cleansed prior to 
examination, preferably by an assistant. The instru- 
ments are placed in one bucket, the second is used 
for cleansing purposes. 

The restraint necessary varies, but it is advisable 
to ensure it is adequate. The nose should be taken 
and the tail held to one side by an assistant who uses 
his weight to prevent the cow moving that way. Once 
the hand has been inserted into the vagina the cow is 
usually quite stolid. If she is troublesome the tail 
can be elevated and pressure applied. This is effec- 
tive in kickers. The added precaution of tying the 
legs may also be used in such cases. Vaginal examina- 
tion is first made. It is short and important. Jt can- 
not be carried out in the heifer. It reveals the condition 
of the vagina, presence or absence of oestral or of 
abnormal discharge, presence or absence of the 
uterine seal and the condition of the os uteri. After 
examination of the vagina, the hand is withdrawn 
slightly until the concavity of the palm is just within 
the vulva. The forceps are passed into the concavity 
and thence to the cervix along the arm, and applied 
to the lower commissure. I find a slender pair of 
Neilsen’s forceps with single points the most useful 
and serviceable. 


One can never rely on vaginal examination alone to 
diagnose pregnancy or absence of pregnancy. A seal 
may not be detected but the cow can be in calf and 
in other cases an apparent seal may be present though 
the animal is not in calf (i.e., in some cases of pyo- 
metra). 


REcTAL ExAMINATION.—While this gives conclusive 
proof of pregnancy the importance of vaginal examina- 
tion must not be overlooked as contributory evidence 
leading to the final decision arrived at. 


The oestrus cycle is controlled by the hormones 
produced by the anterior pituitary gland. These are 
two in number—Prolan A or follicle stimulating 
hormone, which, as its name implies, stimulates the 
growth of follicles, and Prolan B or luteinising hormone, 
which causes rupture of the ripe follicles and growth 
of the corpora lutea or yellow bodies. It is possible, 
with experience, to estimate the date of oestrus with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy after vaginal and 
rectal examination. The presence of oestral discharge 
in the vagina indicates recent oestrus. Palpation of 
the uterus per rectum may confirm this—the uterus 
being engorged. A corpus luteum would not be easily 
detectable in the ovary at that time or within four to 
six days; a ripe Graafian follicle may be detected 
up to 36 hours after onset of oestrus. A corpus 
luteum is easily detectable from 8 to 12 days, when 
it reaches its maximum size, after which it recedes, 
disappearing about the 16th to 18th day after onset 
of oestrus unless pregnancy has supervened, when 
it persists. ° 

Rectal examination is carried out as shown in the film, 
but the use of uterine forceps and retraction of the cervix 
considerably facilitates this technique. The cervix is 
located and the division of the horns. The uterus 
can be retracted by applying the finger to the inter- 
cornual ligament which is found at the junction of the 
body and the uterine cornua, joining the three. It is 
quite strong. The horns are examined and compared 
—the technique shown in the film is excellent—but 
I reiterate that retraction facilitates this examination 
and should be taken advantage of. The ovaries are 


palpated and the presence of Graafian follicles, corpora 
lutea or cysts confirmed. 

The corpus luteum is a solid body which can be 
enucleated with moderate pressure—the Graafian 
follicle presents itself as a fluctuating but compara- 
tively firm protrusion of the smooth surface of the 
ovary. Cysts present themselves as fluctuating pro- 
trusions usually of considerable size and frequently 
multiple. They are thought to be due to hormone 
imbalance producing a deficiency in _luteinising 
hormone. There is no luteal tissue in the crater of a 
ruptured cystic ovisac. ‘Treatment is not hopeful 
except in recent cases when rupture at weekly intervals 
may result in a return to normal. It is hoped by 
rupture to induce the formation of a normal Graafian 
follicle, followed by oestrus and the deposition of 
luteal tissue. 

The Fallopian tubes cannot be palpated per rectum 
—one can palpate the reflection of the broad ligament 
(meso-salpinx) containing it but it is obvious from the 
size as shown in these specimens that a normal Fallopian 
tube cannot be detected clinically. Adhesions or gross 
lesions can be detected but early salpingitis cannot be 
detected by palpation. It is always associated with 
some degree of endometritis. The principal clinical 
evidence of such a condition is persistent sterility in 
spite of treatment without palpable lesions in the 
genital tract. The cotyledons, which are such valuable 
aid in pregnancy diagnosis from four months upwards, 
are smaller nearer the cervix than further forward and 
palpation may be misleading in estimating pregnancy 
on their size unless this is realised and a more forward 
examination made. They can be readily palpated by 
smoothing the hand over the pregnant uterus where 
—as aptly described by Hignett—they give the im- 
pression of being “ corks floating on water.” 

PyometrA.—The technique of diagnosis is demon- 
strated in the film but the statement that the first 
stage of treatment should be the enucleation of the 
corpus luteum is apt to be confusing since it is only 
in a minor proportion of cases that the corpus luteum 
is detectable—or is capable of enucleation—the reason 
being that it has become embedded in the substance 
of the ovary. I agree that whére it is present it should 
be enucleated and that rapid recovery may follow— 
but in those cases in which it cannot be detected 
irrigation at weekly intervals, leaving the solution in 
the uterus, will result in a return of the uterus to the 
near normal, following which oestrus will again 
become manifest. The use of potent oestrogens to 
sensitise the uterus, to stimulate uterine motility, and 
to promote regeneration of the endometrium has been 
recommended but reports of treatment are not yet 
available in sufficient numbers to justify its general 
adoption. 

Hormone THERAPY.—This has very limited appli- 
cation in bovine infertility. Physiological infertility 
is responsible for less than 10 per cent. of cases met 
with and the vast majority of these cases can be 
dealt with by simple manipulative treatment, 7.¢., 
enucleation of the corpus luteum at the time diag- 
nostic examination is made. This treatment is more 
certain than hormone therapy, usually produces its 
effect within three to five days, and the first oestrus 
is fertile in the vast majority of cases. Hormone 
therapy has a very definite value in those heifers (met 
with chiefly after a hard winter) in which the ovaries 
are found on examination to be small, immature and 
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quite smooth, showing no evidence of Graafian follicles 
or corpora lutea. The most efficient product I have 
used in such cases is Stilboestral in oil (B.W.): dose 
—10 milligrams. In every case oestrus has been 
induced within seven days. Unden, Prolan, Antui- 
trin S., Oestradiol benzoate in oil and other products 
are all useful preparations and have given very good 
results in similar cases. 

Suppressed oestrus in cows which have calved— 
especially heavily milking first calf heifers—is quite 
common, and is often responsible for considerable 
delay in breeding and loss of milk in consequence. 
Very slight or no sign of oestrus may be observed. On 
examination it is usual to find a corpus luteum in the 
ovary indicating that the oestral cycle had been going 
on but that physiological manifestations had been 
suppressed or absent. Enucleation of the corpus 
luteum induces a return to normal oestrus, in the 
vast majority of cases, in three to five days. This 
oestrus is usually fertile. 

Contagious Diseases Causing Infertility —The close 
association between Brucella infection and infertility 
is well recognised. As stated in the recommendations 
of the Survey Committee, this can be effectively con- 
trolled by the routine irrigation of aborting cows, or of 
all cows in herds in which the incidence of abortion 
is high, three to six weeks after calving or abortion. 

There are two other contagious diseases which are 
of increasing incidence in this country. They are :— 

C. Pyogenes infection of the uterus, which is re- 
sponsible for early abortion—usually between three 
and six months, and in those cows in which the calf 
is carried to full term to’a high incidence of ‘‘ whites.” 
The disease is transmitted by the bull. The organi- 
ism can be demonstrated in the discharges by labora- 
tory examination. The bull responds to treatment 
by'‘douching and the cows to irrigation with a 0°1% 
solution of iodine provided treatment is applied 
early. In infected herds control of breeding is called 
for, routine irrigation of all cows after calving and 
douching of bulls. 

Trichomonas foetus infection is a disease also asso- 
ciated with early abortion—usually between 10 and 
14 weeks. ‘In a varying proportion of cases no abor- 
tion occurs or is observed, pyometra develops and 
there is no sign of oestrus manifested for long periods, 
frequently up to or beyond the normal calving date. 

I have good reason to believe that a cow can carry 
a full-term calf and yet be infected and capable of 
infecting a bull used for subsequent service. : 

The disease is transmitted by the bull. In my 
experience of this disease I have never yet seen clinical 
lesions in a bull such as those described by German 
and American authorities. I have isolated tricho- 
monads from preputial discharges in two cases only. 

Recent work in Germany has been followed by a 
report on the disease which acknowledges the difficulty 
of diagnosing the disease in the bull—other than by 
observing the results of his services on heifers known 
to be clean. It has been stated that the organism 
may be found in the terminal part of the urethra of 
an infected bull. 

This disease is responsible for very heavy losses 
where it occurs. If it becomes widespread throughout 
the country it will be disastrous to milk production 
and to the dairy farmer. 

Brucella infection means reduced yields. It is 
easily diagnosed and diagnosis is easily confirmed. It 


lends itself to control by vaccination or, in very 
favourable circumstances, by segregation. 

Trichomonas infection, on the other hand, means 
dry cows. It is usually widespread before diagnosis 
is made. Diagnosis is not easily confirmed. Recovery 
is followed by no immunity. ‘Treatment by irrigation 
gives excellent results, provided access is reasonably 
early, but necessitates rigid control of all breeding 
and prolonged veierinary supervision until healthy 
pregnancy is established. 

This disease is undoubtedly on the increase. I 
have met it in Hampshire, on the borders of Sussex, 
in Wiltshire and Oxfordshire; I have reason to 
believe it exists in Shropshire ; it is stated by veterinary 
surgeons to be rampant in Devon and Cornwall. 

I am of the opinion that this serigus disease calls 
for urgent consideration as to the practicability of 
enforcing rigid control with a view to reducing the 
risk of the spread of infection with its attendant dis- 
astrous results on breeding and milk yields. 


Demonstration of Instruments.—The following instru- 
ments were demonstrated : — : 
Neilsen’s uterine forceps. 
single flow catheter. 
- single flow catheter with stop for heifers. 
two-way catheter. 
Vaginal speculum and Vaginoscope. 

These instruments were supplied by Messrs. Arnold & 
Sons, for the purpose of the demonstration. The vagino- 
scope was designed by Dr. N. S. Barron, M.R.C.v.s. 

Mr. Gould expressed the opinion that elaborate instru- 
ments were not necessary, but that in the treatment of 
infertility a pair of Neilsen’s forceps and the single flow 
catheter for cows and heifers were all that were really 
necessary. He found very little use for the speculum. 
For examination of the vagina, however, the speculum 
and torch could bé utilised, but a far more useful instru- 
ment was the vaginoscope designed by Dr. N. S. Barron, 
M.R.C.V.S. On insertion the vagina became ballooned and 
by inserting it to the full and then withdrawing it a 
complete examination could be made. 


Diséussion 

Mr. G. P. MALg, having expressed his appreciation ot Mr. 
Gould’s lecture and demonstration, said that he thought 
the many tips that he gave would be very helpful to many 
people. 

He supposed it could be said that some,of them had been 
carrying out sterility treatment for the last twenty years, 
but they had not perhaps gone into the routine pregnancy 
diagnosis as carefully as they might have done—for if one 
was going to carry out the full treatment one should make * 
these periodical examinations of animals so as to get the 
early treatment which was so important, especially in these 
times when we wanted to get as much milk as possible. 

He was very interested to hear that the number of 
instruments used by Mr. Gould was so few; he quite 
agreed with him that the fewer the better. In fact, in 
passing the catheter, he often did not use the forceps at all. 
He found, as a rule, that with a little manipulation of the 
os, after a few seconds one could get it in one’s hand and 
pass the catheter. It was a very good guide because one 
had one’s hand there ; one could pass the catheter and get 
past what they called the valves by manipulating the os ; 
but in pregnancy diagnosis it was an advantage to pull back 
the os with forceps. 

He was inclined to think that sometimes more harm than 
good was done with too much squeezing of the ovaries. 
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What happened was that owners found that they could do 
this themselves and, in his opinion, many cows had been 
made permanently sterile in consequence of too much 
ovarian manipulation. If cows were irrigated he thought it 
would be found that a great percentage of the cases of 
sterility would be cured without any ovarian treatment at 
all. So many of these cases were due to a metritis or a 
cervicitis, and even if they were not, the irrigation seemed 
to stimulate the uterus and the ovary and bring about a 
normal oestrus. Some experts had claimed that by 
manipulating the ring | without any irrigation at all they 
.could cure, or render fertile, 80 per cent. of infertile cows. 
Personally, he should think that was rather an exaggeration, 
but it was a statement made by a great expert and he 
brought a number of figures to support his statement. If 
jt were also claimed that by irrigation alone one could clear 
up 80 per cent. of these cases, then with the two things 
combined they should be able to clear up 100 per cent. 
He was afraid, however, it was not quite as easy as these 
figures indicated ; so many other factors arose. 

He had found during the last six months that, as Mr. 
Gould said, a large number of heifers had not come into 
oestrus and he thought that was due to the very poor feed 
and the very cold winter. ‘The ovaries were under- 
developed and he thought the best treatment in those cases 


* was to put them on to the best possible grass, give them 


good food and when the animal itself was in a condition to 
breed, then, he believed, the ovaries would begin to function. 

In regard to some of those hormone injections which 
had been given, he had tried gonadotrophic hormones. He 
knew others who had been experimenting with these agents 
and he had seen some ovaries, after a large injection, with 
excessive folliculation and some of the cows had been 
rendered nymphomaniacs. Therefore he was of the 
opinion that they would have to go rather carefully with 
these things and ensure the use of a properly regulated dose 
before one could give them indiscriminately : they could 
do a great deal of harm, but properly used they could be 
very useful. 

Mr. Brurorp thanked Mr. Gould and said that he was 
very impressed by what he had said. He felt very en- 
couraged—in particular, he thought that Mr. Gould did 
not exaggerate the difficulties or minimise them and that 
was a very important consideration. 

He would like to ask him how he demonstrated Tricho- 
monas and what exactly was the procedure in finding this ? 
Also, whether he ever found any difficulty in diagnosing 
a of, say, about four months’ duration, in fat 

ifers. 

Mr. OxsprinG felt that Mr. Gould’s most informative 
paper had come at a very opportune time. He had only 
one point he would like to raise—for what it was worth. 
In using the uterine catheter he had found that the usual 
one supplied was on a sort of semi-cirele. He always 
straightened that and had a tiny bend of about two inches 
at the end, and he found that by doing that he could get 
the catheter into the canal very much more easily—he 
supposed that was because with a little twist one got a 
bigger movement at the end. This he had found in practice 
to be extremely useful, finding an entrance to be readily 
effected where he could not get the catheter in before. He 
had nothing to say on the other points, because one could 
not help but agree with everything else that Mr. Gould said. 

Mr. L. PuGH, having associated himself with the thanks 
expressed to Mr. Gould for his address, which he character- 
ised as most interesting and helpful, said that he had 
specially noticed one remark when Mr. Gould was demon- 
strating all those instruments which he had there. He said, 
** These are really the only instruments which are required— 
the-single way catheter and syringe and cervical forceps.” 
He quite agreed with Mr. Gould that although all those 
other “‘ gedgets’’’ were very nice to look at and served 
perhaps to impress one’s clients, they really were not 
essential. 

During the film the speaker had said that “ according to 
the technique of one German gentleman and according to 
the technique of another ”’ and so on. In all fairness he 
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submitted that the credit for the technique of the single way 
catheter should belong to Prafessor Folmer Nielsen. 
Nielsen certainly demonstrated it at Abefdeen about 
twenty years ago and he had then been using that technique 
for a number of years. He was quite certain that it was 
Nielsen who introduced that line of uterine irrigation into 
this country. He had himself been using Williams’ tech- 
nique, the two-way catheter and all the other instruments 
which Williams described, and he had not obtained good 
results in many of his cases—and it was Nielsen who 
persuaded him to try his technique and in fact sent over a 
set of his instruments for his use. Therefore, in fairness 
to him, he thought that point should be verified before 
credit was given to a German veterinarian. 

With regard to the question of haemorrhage following the 
extrusion of the corpus luteum, he believed that had more 
to do with the coagulability of blood than with the severance 
of a large blood vessel. He had lost four cases after 
extrusion of the corpus luteum. He did not think there was 
any way in which one could detect the probability before- 
hand ; there was no rush of blood or large clot of blood 
which one could feel—in fact there was no clotting at all 
and that, to his way of thinking, was the real reason. He 
agreed, therefore, -with Mr. Gould when he said that it was 
no good hanging on to the ovary for a long time. He was 
absolutely in agreement with everything Mr. Gould had 
said that afternoon (and he was not saying that merely 
because they had known one another for very many years) 
and he was sure it must have been very helpful to those 
—— there who were just now taking up infertility 
work. 

Mr. SEARLES observed that he gathered from Mr. 
Gould’s remarks that vaginitis was a symptom of uterine 
trouble and that if one treated the uterus it disappeared. 
Did that mean that if one had a herd of 75 cows which 
were obviously showing signs of vaginitis, in every case 
they had some infection of the uterus ? Was it not possible 
that by irrigating the uterus your solution came back into 
the vagina and so treated the vaginitis ? 


THe 


Mr. G. N. Goutp, who was received with applause, 
said that there was little for him to reply to since those who 
had spoken seemed, in the main, to agree with the opinions 
he had expressed. Mr. Male had stressed the importance 
of pregnancy diagnosis; he mentioned that very few 
instruments were really required—both Mr. Male and, 
he thought, Mr. Pugh agreed that the uterine catheter 
and a pair of forceps were adequate for the vast majority 
of cases. 

Mr. Male mentioned hypodermic injections. As he 
had already said, infertility could be dealt with as a rule 
by simple treatment. ormone injections had a very 
limited field of application in the light of present know- 
ledge of their effects, possible uses and correct dosage. 
Hormone treatment was indicated in a limited number of 
cases of infertility due to physiological causes only. 

He (Mr. Gould) found no benefit from the use of wheat 
germ oil—that was, of course, a personal experience and 
opinion and he appreciated that some very experienced 
people had, in the past, attributed good results to its use. 

Mr. Male had spoken of the danger of converting cows 
into nymphomaniacs by excessive squeezing of the ovaries. 
He thought he made a point of that in the course of his 
remarks. There was not the slightest doubt that rough hand- 
ling of the ovaries did in some cases induce nymphomania 
as a sequel of the damage inflicted and subsequent forma- 
tion of cysts. There had been, without doubt, quite a 
number of cows ruined in the past by over manipulation. 
In his opinion, nothing should be extruded from the ovary 
unless one was quite certain it was a corpus luteum and, if 
benefit was to be expected, that that corpus luteum was 
capable of being completely enucleated. If one was dealing 
with a cyst then one had to rupture the cyst completely. 
If indiscriminate handling of the ovaries was indulged in, 
damage and untoward results would occur in a proportion 
of cases so treated. 
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He found the best time to extrude a corpus luteum to be 
10 to 12 days from the onset of oestrus, when the corpus 
luteum was at its maximum and could be extruded 
without much difficulty. 

Then Mr. Male mentioned that at one of the conferences 
which were, held one of the experts claimed 80 per cent. 
of recoveries by manipulation of the ovary without uterine 
irrigation. Mr. Male, however, was not quite correct in 
that remark. The claim was made in respect of heifers 
in herds kept under somewhat artificial conditions, not in 
respect of cows, according to his recollection. It was also 
suggested that it would work in a good number of cows. 
He agreed with him that it would work in some cases but 
it would not have the results given by irrigation. Evidence 
of the great value of irrigation had come from all over the 
country and it was unanimous. Mr. Male rightly stressed 
its value. 

Mr. Male had referred to the infertile heifer, after a hard 
winter, where the ovaries were immature and suggested 
putting the animals on to good pasture land and waiting 
for them to come into oestrus. He agreed that that might 
induce recovery, but it might take months and result in 
considerable waste of time. If one induced oestrus such 
heifers appeared to develop and pick up in condition more 
quickly. The sex hormones were intimately concerned 
with growth and development. 

He believed it was Mr. Bruford who complimented 
him on not exaggerating and not minimising difficulties. 
He was inclined to think that in the past there had been 
quite a glamour surrounding this subject of infertility : 
difficulties had been stressed ; it had been stated to be a 
job for the expert and as a result quite a number of people 
had been put off ever attempting it. He thought that 
those experienced would agree that it was a field of treat- 
ment open to all veterinary surgeons prepared with ade- 
quate knowledge, common sense and the capacity for some 
hard work. Mr. Bruford then inquired how he demon- 
strated Trichomonads. First of all, one had to get the 
specimen of the discharge. If one had an animal that had 
just aborted, there was a discharge available in which 
it was usually very easy to demonstrate the organism. If 
one had a suspected animal showing discharge and one 
could not demonstrate the organism at the initial examina- 
tion, it was usually more easily demonstrated at the oestral 
period. In such cases he cleansed the vagina with a solu- 
tion of normal saline or bicarbonate and then by pressure 
on the uterus per rectum attempted to squeeze some of 
the uterine or cervical discharge through the cervix. This 
he took out with a spoon and from that prepared a slide. 
If necessary, dilute with normal saline. Microscopical 
examination should be made within four hours. The dis- 
charge should be kept warm if one transported it to one’s 
surgery, otherwise death and disintegration of the organism 
appeared to occur in a few hours. Personally, he usually 
made the examination on the farm. You put a drop on 
a thin slide and examined it microscopically as a hanging 
drop preparation. The organism was quite big and 
actively motile in fresh specimens. \ 

Then one speaker mentioned the difficulty in the case 
of fat heifers and cows in diagnosing pregnancy at four 
months and upwards. It was quite true that there was a 
difficulty, but it was one of those cases in which there was 
a greater argument for retraction of the uterus by use of 
vulsellum forceps. It was one of those instances in which 
one should take advantage of checking up on all the indi- 
cations of pregnancy available—he referred to the uterine 
seal, state of the vagina, ovaries and the uterine arteries 
which were easily palpable in the broad ligament on the 
lateral wall of the pelvis just in front of the anterior edge 
of the ilium. One difficulty he might mention was 
that met with when the cow or heifer ballooned the 
rectum; in such a case one might find that if one 
stopped the examination for a few minutes and then 
re-examined, the ballooning would cease. Perhaps Mr. 
Pugh could give them a few tips about this condition. 
His own methods in other cases had been to try the effects 
of movement, pinch the back or elevate the tail—the latter 
was very useful. 
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Mr. Oxspring found himself in agreement with most 
of what he had said, and he mentioned the bend in the 
uterine catheter. He (Mr. Gould) thought the bend at 
the end of the catheter was essential and was intended to 
provide a small arc when the catheter was rotated. This 
speaker had said that he found it easier with the particular 
bend he had made. Some time ago he (Mr. Gould) left 
the catheter he had used for many years at one farm and 
when he used another he found he was not quite so dex- 
terous with it at first. The curvature was different from 
his previous instrument. The bend was one about four 
inches from the end and it appeared to be essential to the 
passage of the catheter. A ‘‘ smoothing ”’ or raking action 
with the hand pér rectum would tend to bring the uterus 
back within easier reach and traction could be applied 
to the inter-cornual ligament in addition. 

He was very pleased to hear Mr. Pugh say he was in 
100 per cent. agreement with him. He took that as a real 
compliment, because he was one of the most experienced 
of veterinary surgeons in this work and, he thought, 
probably knew more about infertility and its treatment 
than any other veterinary surgeon in England. Mr. Pugh 
wrote profusely on this subject in the days when he (Mr. 
Gould) was a student. He was also very indebted to him 
for a long correspondence in connection with his (Mr. 
Gould’s) first experience of trichomonas foetus infection 
which he reported some years ago. It was Mr. Pugh who 
first suggested the possibility, and although he knew he 
had acknowledged this before, he was very glad to express 
his appreciation again that day. 

He did not want anyone to think for one moment that 
he had told them anything new. He did not think there 
had been any marked difference in the technique of the 
treatment of infertility since Nielsen first demonstrated 
it to a number of veterinary surgeons in this country. 
New treatments had arisen, new agents used, but after a 
period of being “in the fashion’’ had been dropped or 
superseded and finally a return to the original had occurred. 

He noted that Mr. Pugh was as sceptical as himself 
regarding the value of holding the ovaries for a period 
after enucleation of the corpus luteum with a view to 
reducing the risk of death from hemorrhage. He had had 
only two fatalities in a few thousand cases and in both 
these cases they were cows which had not shown oestrus 
for a very long period and they both died slowly—that is 
to say, they were found dead four or five hours afterwards 
and when the post-mortem examination was made they 
had a considerable amount of blood ire the peritoneal cavity 
which had originated from the crater in the ovary. 

_Mr. Searles queried his suggestion that many cases of 
vaginitis would be benefited by uterine irrigation. He 
should like to say that heewas not referring to the condition 
often diagnosed as specific granular vaginitis, which, in 
his experience, was not per se a frequent cause of infer- 
tility, but to so-called vaginitis when a cow was showing 
persistent discharge from the vagina, which was treated 
by vaginal douches or other local applications which did 
little or no good. It was termed by a good many veterinary 
surgeons “ chronic vaginitis.’”” They douched those cows 
for weeks and weeks on end and still nothing happened ; 
the cow would not hold and often went on discharging. 
In his opinion, the vast majority of those cases were asso- 
ciated with endometritis and one*or two irrigations would 
clear up the so-called vaginitis. The effect on the vaginal 
discharge might be partly due to the solution seeping 
back into the vagina, but he believed that in the — 
of cases the discharge from the vagina was associated wi 
some degree of endometritis which douching of the vagina 


. could not benefit. 


There was one thimg which he should like to mention 
again, and that was the strength of the iodine solution. In 
the past it had been quite common to use strong solutions. 
The solution recommended by the Survey Committee 
was | in 1,000 iodine in aqueous solution. Over a number 
of years he had found that quite adequate and not to be 
associated as a sequel of irrigation with severe straining 
or other untoward symptoms, 
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Bovine Sterility* 


W. M. BROWNLIE, B:sc. (EDIN.), 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 


INSTITUTE OF ANIMAL PATHOLOGY, CAMBRIDGE 


Regular herd inspection is the ideal method for 
the control of breeding troubles; cases are then 
treated early and, the veterinary surgeon being in 
possession of breeding histories and dates for all the 
animals, can thus check up on the position in the herd 
at any time. . 

Such a system implies co-operation between the 
owner and his veterinary surgeon, and where both 
parties are keen and conscientious, breeding troubles 
in the herd can be kept at a minimum. It is by such 
co-operation in the control of sterility and other herd 
diseases that the veterinary surgeon will come to 
occupy his proper place in the control of disease in 
dairy herds. 


In all cases of sterility a very thorough examination - 


should be made in order to establish a diagnosis and 
to enable one to venture upon a prognosis; many 
animals which are hopelessly sterile can then be 
eliminated at the first examination. Owing to the 
high incidence of endometritis, this condition should 
be eliminated only after detailed examination. Often 
pus can be obtained from the cervix with ease and the 
diagnosis is not long in doubt; in other cases it is 
necessary to massage the contents of the uterus down 
through the cervix, as the mucus lying around the 
-cervix may be quite clean though that obtained after 
massage of the uterus contains large amounts of pus. 
Frequently, where endometritis has been present for 
some time the uterus is quite small, the cervix closed, 
and the cervical mucus clear, but after massaging the 
uterus for some time semi-inspissated pus appears at 
the exte:tal us uteri. 

In other cases it is necessary to inject a quantity of 
normal saline into the uterus and massage it through 
the horns ; the saline is then withdrawn into a clean 
vessel and flecks of pus may be found in the saline. 

The history of an animal may, of course, give a 
clear pointer to the trouble, and sometimes the en- 
larged flaccid uterus may enable one to .diagnose 
endometritis where no pus is detected. As, however, 
the character of the uterus varies so considerably at 
various stages in the oestrus cycle and also at different 
stages in the progress of endometritis it is frequently 
not possible, on rectal examination, to ‘diagnose 
endometritis by this feature. Fortunately, in the 
great majority of cases of endomcetritis, it is possible 
to demonstrate pus in the uterus. 

In making an examination per rectum it is gener- 
ally most convenient to examine the uterus first, and 
if this is done the risk of interfering with an animal 
which is safely pregnant is minimised. The size of 
the uterus should be noted and considered in the 
light of the animal’s age and the stage of the oestrous 
cycle at the time of examination. There is little to 
be gained by palpation of the uterus during heat as 
the uterus is then turgid and firm, but at other stages 
in the cycle it is possible to note the size of the uterus, 


* Report of a brief address delivered as an introduction 
to a demonstration of conditions associated with infer- 
tility in the bovine, also of pregnancy diagnosis, at a 
. meeting of the South Wales Division, N.V.M.A., held at 
Bridgend, Glamorgan, on June 6th, 1941. 
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thickness of the walls, the presence of nodules in the 
wall and the nature of the uterine contents. 

The ovaries should be examined next, but it is 
unusual to find palpable abnormalities there except 
in cases where there is alteration in the rhythm of 
the oestrus cycle. The presence of the corpus luteum 
and follicles should be noted and in some cases of 
salpingitis adhesions of the ovary to adjacent struc- 
tures may occur. In the majority of cases, however, 
the ovaries are normal on palpation. The ovarian 
bursae and Fallopian tubes should be examined next. 
It may take some time to acquire the technique of 
doing this, but the trouble is well worth while as it 
is then possible to diagnose many cases of salpingitis 
which would not respond to treatment and they can 
be rejected at the outset. Where salpingitis is present 
it is only in the later stages, as a rule, that lesions can 
be detected in the Fallopian tubes themselves, but 
very often when the tubes appear normal adhesions 
are present in the bursa, indicating that infection has 
spread up through the tubes and along the fimbriae 
into the bursa. 

Fortunately, though endometritis may arise from a 
variety of causes, one method of treatment gives 
fairly satisfactory results. Injection into the uterus 
of 150 to 200 c.c. of Lugol’s iodine solution, 1 : 300, 
is still the most commonly used method though 
acriflavine and entozon also give satisfactory results 
in many cases. The technique of treatment requires 
a little practice, but it is soon acquired and the prac- 
titioner should soon find it possible to pass the catheter 
into the uterus in almost every case at any stage in 
the oestrous cycle; where difficulty is experienced it 
is advisable to try again when the animal is in heat. 

While good results may be expected from the treat- 
ment of sterility caused by infections of the genital 
tract, no definite percentage figures can be given as 
the results vary considerably in different herds, 
depending on the nature of the infecting organisms, 
the duration of infection and probably on other 
factors, nutritional or hormonal, which are imper- 
fectly understood. Over a number of herds 60 per 
cent. successful results is a safe conservative esti- 
mate and, as the period of herd control extends, the 
percentage of successful results increases as the cases 
are then treated in the early stages. 

Ovarian disease or malfunction is fairly common, 
and prolonged anoestrus is probably the commonest 
ovarian condition. In the majority of these cases a 
cycle has been going on in the ovaries and a fairly 
recent corpus luteum, readily expressed, can be 
detected in one ovary, but either the animal has shown 
no external signs of heat or these have been transient 
and passed undetected. This condition occurs in 
high-yielding cows, in animals which have been ill 
after calving, and in animals on a poor diet in winter. 
Expulsion of the corpus luteum may result in a patent 
oestrus within a week and from then the normal cycle 
may continue, or the cow may still show no external 
signs of heat though fresh corpora lutea appear in 
the ovaries every three weeks. Expulsion of the 
corpus luteum should then be combined with the 
administration of anterior pituitary follicle-stimulating 
hormone ; about 1,200 to 1,500 units, given in divided 
doses of about 500 units at two-day intervals, is usually 
adequate. 

Ovarian cysts do not commonly respond well to 
treatment and endometritis often occurs after the 
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cystic condition has been present for some time. 
Expression of the cysts usually results in their reap- 
pearance within a short time, but if the cysts are 
again expressed and the animal is served at the next 
oestrus a number of cases may become pregnant ; 
the results, however, vary considerably. 

The differential diagnosis of trichomoniasis and 
C. pyogenes infection is important. [The method 
was described.] In both cases the herd should be 
taken in hand and with proper care and treatment 
both these diseases can be controlled. 

“ Physiological” sterility may be due to dietetic 
or hormonal factors, or both. The various forms of 
sterility of this type are imperfectly understood, but 
they are recognised and have to be taken into account. 
They are most common in the winter when the cows 
are indoors and on an inadequate diet. 

Discussion 

Mr. C. J. Pucu, having expressed his appreciation of 
Mr. Brownlie’s address, asked how often, and how many 
times, it was necessary to perform uterine irrigation. 

Mr. BROWNLIE replied that it depended on the length 
of the period of sterility and the extent of the metritis, 
If metritis was severe three irrigations at intervals of 
seven to ten days should usually be sufficient. In some 
cases even ten irrigations would not clear up the dis- 
charge; those cases were usually incurable. In most 
cases, however, one irrigation was sufficient. 

He employed an iodine injection, made up as follows: 
lod. I, K.1.2, boiled H,O 300—using from 200-300 c.c.s. 

Mr. A. F. Goop enquired if Mr. Brownlie always used 
iodine injections, and what he thought of entozon. 

Mr. BrRowNLIE said that he preferred iodine. He had 
used acriflavine, but he was of the opinion that the uterus 
did not clear up so well as with iodine. He had not 
used entozon often, but it gave quite good results. 

Mr. T. R. Tuomas asked if, in certain cases, one could 
not pass the catheter, when would be the best time to 
try again? 3 

Mr. Brown.le replied that practically always during 
oestrum there was a certain amount of dilatation of the os, 
and it was very seldom that one failed to pass the catheter 
during that time. During the last twelve months he had 
given many irrigations but had only failed twice to enter 
the os. In one of these he was able to do so later; the 
other had an indurated os. 

Mr. Brownlie at this stage showed and gave a descrip- 
tion of the instruments he generally used on sterility work. 
He also exhibited a number of uteri and ovaries illustra- 
tive of the conditions dealt with in his address. 

In a subsequent demonstration on three live cows, he 
showed the method of examining the vagina, os uteri, 
ovaries and Fallopian tubes, and also how to carry out 
uterine irrigations. The cattle which had been used for 
the demonstration were then slaughtered, in order that 
members could see the conditions of which Mr. Brownlie 
had spoken and also check their own manipulative 
findings. 


WEEKLY WISDOM 


“ For the making of bricks you are ddpendent on straw: 
but you obtain a higher independence by making bricks 
and being dependent on straw, than by being independent 
of straw, and lacking bricks.”—Julian Huxley: “The 
Individual in the Animal Kingdom.” 

* * * * * 

General Smuts is sending President Roosevelt a personal 
gift of grass of various types which has been used suc- 
cessfully in South Africa for the reclamation of waste 
land. It has been tried under similar conditions to those 
which prevail in the American “ Dust-bowl,” and it is 
pg that it will prove useful for reclamation attempts 
there. 


i 
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A NEW CHAPTER IN GENERAL 
PRACTICE 


E are constantly being reminded both by 

Ministers of State and by the national and 
agricultural Press that agriculture is the first line of 
defence and we venture to think that none can gain- 
say this remark. Successful agriculture depends no 
less upon the health and productivity of its livestock 
than upon its crops; in this field the veterinary 
profession has an essential part to play and a unique 
opportunity is afforded it at the present time. 

The edict has gone forth that diseased and unpro- 
ductive cows, must be culled; at the same time every 
single gallon of marketable milk must be produced 
and conserved. That the profession is alive to its 
responsibilities is amply shown in this week’s 
Veterinary Record and in the Supplement which 
accompanies it. The report of the quarterly meeting 
of Council, N.V.M.A. represents, indeed, a mile- 
stone on the road of veterinary progress. It is 
heartening to note that after much striving and the 
surmounting of many difficulties an agreed scheme 
has been evolved for the control of those major 
scourges of dairy cattle which jointly and severally 
are responsible for such immense losses of milk. 

The scheme is now to be considered by the divi- 
sions of the Association and we cannot doubt that 
members will appreciate the importance of the issues 
involved and will testify to their interest by attend- 
ing the meetings and participating in the discussions. 

Be the fate of the scheme what it may, it is cer- 
tain that the whole profession owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the Survey Committee for its labours; these 
have served to focus attention upon an unnecessary 
wastage which, inexcusable in days of peace, is in- 
supportable in time of. war. It is encouraging to 
learn that stockowners are already seeking veterinary 
advice earlier and more frequently, particularly with 
regard to the control and treatment of infertility, 
and we are persuaded that it is in this direction that 
the profession can contribute most-to dairy farmers 
at the present time. The ever-widening gap between 
the barren and the milch cow makes it imperative 
that the milk producer shall possess animals which 
breed regularly. 

It behoves every veterinary practitioner to see 
that he is in the position to render efficient service 
to his client both in the diagnosis of pregnancy and 
the treatment of infertility. In this issue it is our 
pleasure to publish discourses, and accounts of 
demonstrations, dealing with this subject. 

For a long time past, pregnancy diagnosis and the 
treatment of infertility has been regarded as being 
only within the scope of the expert. More recently, 
however, at demonstrations which have been 


arranged by divisions, it has been pointed out that 
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it is well within the capability of the average prac- 
titioner. In the main report in this issue the speaker 
clearly reveals in masterly. but simple diction how 
relatively easy it is for even the least experienced to 
acquire a high degree of efficiency. We commend 
this article to the uninitiated and the unbeliever. 

We are pleased to learn that further appointments 
are being made to enable individuals to undergo an 
intensive course of study in the subject of infer- 
tility; we also congratulate the Association upon its 
initiative and its public spirited action in arranging 
refresher tuition by practitioners for their colleagues 
who, until now, have lacked the opportunity of 
acquiring the necessary technique associated with 
this important subject. 


“4 GLAND PRODUCTS 


An interesting development has arisen from the control 
of meat supplies during the period since the war began, 
and it is quite possible that as a result of the experience 
of the Ministry of Food this country may become far 
more self-supporting than it was pre-war in the pro- 
duction of gland extracts and similar pharmaceutical 
preparations. The Ministry, in a recent announcement, 
explained that the collection of glands from slaughter- 
houses was a difficult matter because the quantity obtained 
from any one carcase was very small and had to be frozen 
within a very short time of being taken from the animal. 
In pre-war days when slaughtering was done from a large 
number of slaughterhouses it was practically impossible 
to deal with the glands on a commercial basis, and the 
result was that” British pharmaceutical manufacturers 
obtained their supplies from large slaughterhouses over- 
seas. Now that the Ministry was operating through 
about 800 slaughterhouses a system of collecting these 
glands had been developed and the point had now been 
reached where the import of certain types of glands was 
no longer necessary. In particular, the pancreas gland, 
_which is of paramount importance in the manufacture 
of insulin, was being collected in this way. In large 
slaughterhouses having their own refrigerators the col- 
lection of glands presented no difficulties, and in the 
smaller slaughterhouses, where it was gradually being 
extended, insulated vans which were no longer in full 
use owing to the shortage of ice cream were being utilised 
to take away these products. 

In some of the smaller slaughterhouses freezing cabinets 
were being kept in running order, and about 100 were 
installed. The Ministry was expecting that collection of 
glands in practically all slaughterhouses would be dealt 
with in this way. Reports so far received showed that 
the quality of the pancreas gland was at least equal to 
the imported material. 


* * * 


The Committee of Privy Council for the Organisation 
and Development of Agricultural Research has appointed 
Major James Keith, Professor F. T. Brooks, F.R.s., Pro- 
fessor D. Keilin, F.r.s.,. Professor J. A. Scott Watson, 
and Professor C. R. Harington, F.R.S., as members of the 
Agricultural Research Council. 


When two applications for the use of abattoirs for 
slaughtering horses for human consumption were con- 
sidered by Lanark County Council the fear was expressed 
that if the industry were encouraged horse flesh would 
become the food of the poorer people who could not 
afford ordinary meat. The applicants stated that the 
flesh would be sold chiefly to Belgian and French refugees 
who were accustomed to eating horse flesh. The appli- 
cations were refused, 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Suspected Potato Poisoning in Cattle 


JAMES B. MILLIGAN, m.R.c.v.s., 


ASSISTANT VETERINARY OFFICER, BIRMINGHAM 
CORPORATION 
Early in the beginning of this year, whilst working 
as an assistant to Mr. C. Weighton, M.R.C.V.s., of 
Lincoln, I met with a very peculiar type of poisoning. 
After weighing the case up carefully, we came to the 


conclusion that it one of potato poisoning. 


should like to know if any of your readers have had 
the same experience of this type of poisoning. 

Subjects.—Three cows, three heifers and two calves 
(four months old). . 

History. —These animals were all housed together 
in a very small shed, all winter. ‘Their diet consisted 
mainly of oats, bran, hay and potatoes (green, decayed 
and sprouting), the latter being fed constantly for 
three months. 

On the day before being called upon, all the animals 
appeared normal except that, as the owner said, they 
appeared to be rather “ loose in the bowels,” but he 
did not give this a great deal of thought. 

Symptoms.—On visiting the farm early in March, 
I found all the animals suffering from severe diar- 
rhoea, very watery and light in colour. The faeces 
Were spouting, evacuations being frequent. ‘The 
cows and heifers seemed to be in a semi-dazed condi- 
tion and showed paddling movements of the hind 
limbs and a staggering gait. The calves were also 
lying about semi-comatose;_ salivation was pro- 
minent. Temperatures remained normal throughout 
the course of the disease. Oa examination of the 
eyes, the pupils were dilated, tears were pouring down 
the cheeks profusely. The animals refused all food 
and drink. 

Visits were made every second day. On the third 
and subsequent visits, grunting was perceived, pneu- 
monia being suspected. Nasal swabs were taken and 
examined by Dr. T. Hare, but no pathogenic organ- 
isms were found on cultivation (no pneumonic lesions 
being found at post-mortem examination). 

Within three weeks all the animals died except one 
heifer and one calf. : 

Treatment.—Astringent medicine was administered 
in large doses to try and check the diarrhoea, but it 
was of no avail. Stimulant medicine was also tried, 
but with the same result. 7 

Post-mortem Features.—Ul|ceration of the abomasum 
was a prominent feature and common to all. - 

Slight inflammation of the duodenum was also 
present. 

No other post-mortem lesions were found on macro- 
scopical examination. 


The drying of potatoes which has been carried out 
during the past four to five months at sugar beet and 
other factories in Lincolnshire and other centres in the 
Eastern Counties, is now completed, and the experiment 
has proved a distinct success. A heavy tonnage of good 
quality potatoes has been been dealt with, and they have 
mostly been supplied locally. The Port Area Authority 
arranged the work, and they were directly responsible 
to the Ministry of Food. When dried, the potatoes were 
used as cattle food. : 
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ABSTRACTS 


[THE PLACENTAL TRANSMISSION OF SULPHANILA- 
MIDE AND ITS EFFECTS UPON THE FOETUS AND 
NEWBORN. Speert, H. (1940.) Johns Hopk. Hosp. 
Bull. 66. 139-154.] 

Rats were fed during the whole of their gestation 
period with sulphanilamide in doses which produced 
no apparent ill effects. Their offspring were com- 
pared with those from a control series of rats until 
they were 35 days old. The number of live young 
born to the control animals was 57 per cent. greater 
than those born to the treated mothers and in these 
young during the first five days of life the death- 
rate was 2:4 times greater than in’ those from 
untreated mothers. Thesé.results were due to intra- 
uterine death of the foetus and the presence of poorly 
developed runts in the litters. Normal young from 
the treated mothers resembled those of the control 
mothers in their growth rates, thus indicating that the 
susceptibility of the individual foetuses of one litter 
was variable. The authors conclude that the drug 
should be used with caution during pregnancy. 

[It will be remembered that the permeability of the 
placenta varies in different animals and that the 
cow’s placenta is probably less permeable than that 
of the rat.] 

J. F. 


es ARTERIOGRAPHY IN THE DOG AND IN 
WITH A_ RAPIDLY EXCRETED ORGANIC 

IODIDE. Gross, S. W. Proc. Soc. Exp. Med. Biol. 

42. 258-259. (1 plate, 6 refs.).] 

Until recently cerebral arteriography has necessi- 
tated the intracarotid ‘injection of colloidal thorium 
dioxide. Various potential dangers attend this pro- 
cedure. Recently in general arteriography Diodrast 
(3, 4-diiodo-4 pyridon-n-acetic acid diethanolamine) 
in 70 per cent. solution has been used to demon- 
strate the heart, pulmonary circulation, and great 
blood vessels. Diodrast is devoid of severe reactions 
and is rapidly and completely excreted. The possi- 
bility of its use for cerebral arteriography was 
therefore examined. 

Under sodium phenobarbital anaesthesia the 
common carotid arteries of seven dogs were exposed. 
Thirty c.c. of warm 70 per cent. Diodrast was adminis- 
tered by intracarotid injection to five of the animals. 
Excellent visualisation of the arteries on the injected 
side was obtained by X-rays taken during the opera- 
tion. One dog received 30 c.c. of 35 per cent. Dio- 
drast and another 30 c.c. of 50 per cent. In these 
visualisation was inadequate. One dog received an 
overdose of anaesthetic and succumbed, but all of 
the others recovered uneventfully and suffered no 
ill effects. In two dogs destroyed 24 hours after 
injection no gross or microscopic abnormalities of the 
brain could be detected. 

Following these experiments 25 c.c. of 70 per cent. 
Diodrast was injected into the common carotid artery 
of each of three men. Slight nausea, elevation of the 
systolic blood pressure by 20 to 34 mm., moderate 
sweating, and slight headache followed. There was 
rapid recovery. X-ray films exposed during injection 
clearly showed the cerebral arteries. 

D. D. O. 


[VACCINATION WITH POCK VIRUS AGAINST FOOT- 

AND-MOUTH DISEASE. Wyssmann, E. (1940.) 

- Schweiz. Arch. Tierheilk. 82. 253-264.] 

The author, after reviewing the literature on the 
value of pock virus in foot-and-mouth disease, gives 
his experiences in the outbreak of 1919-21 ; 381 cattle 
were inoculated in ten days, by scarification of the 
shoulder and rubbing with virulent lymph. In the 
ensuing five months, 228 of these animals passed 
through an attack of foot-and-mouth disease. The 
attacks were milder than previous ones in the district, 
but, it is suggested, the virus may have been of lower 
virulence. Even if some protection is given by this 
method, it bears no comparison with the more usual 
vaccination or administration of serum. 

J. B. B. 


[STUDIES ON THE TOXIN OF CORYNEBACTERIUM 
PYOGENES. Love.t, R. (1941.) J. Path. Bact. 52. 
295-303.] 
Continuing his studies on the toxin of this organ- 

ism, Lovell has found medium prepared in the follow- 

ing way suitable for the production of toxin. To 
bullocks’ heart broth made in distilled water with 

1 per cent. Bacto-peptone and a pH of 7:5, fresh 

minced lean beef is added in the proportion of 25 gr. 

to 100 c.c. The flasks are steamed for one and a half 
hours and shaken at intervals to avoid coaguiation of 
the medium and _ inadequate sterilisation. The 

medium is autoclaved on the following day at 115° C. 

for 15 minutes. 

With this medium the maximum concentration of 
toxin is reached at the 48th hour of incubation at 
37° C., about eight hours after the height of the 
logarithmic phase of bacterial growth is reached. This 
toxin can be precipitated with ammonium sulphate. 
A formol toxoid is not as antigenic in animals as an 
alum precipitated toxoid when administered intra- 


muscularly. This latter product gives rise to a high 
level of circulating antitoxin in the blood. 
D. L. H. 
. * * * * 


[SOME OBSERVATIONS” IN FELINE PRACTICE. 
Esricut, J. (1941.) J. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 98. 768.] 


The author considers feline practice is so generally 
unpopuv'* with practitioners because of lack of 
experi uid offers some suggestions of methods he 
has founau nelpful. 

In general, smooth-coated breeds are found much 
hairier than long coated. As a tight hold terrifies a cat, 
attempts to escape should be baffled rather than 
prevented by force. If complete restraint is essential ; 
the use of canvas wrapping, with the required area 
exposed, is recommended. 

To get healthy offspring, cats should not be bred 
until they are one to two years old. Queens should 
be given very secluded quarters for kittening. Kittens 
should not be fed meat until eight weeks old, and 
attention is drawn to the difficulty of determining 
their ultimate colour. The bladder of parturient 


queens can be emptied safely and more easily than by 
catheterisation, by puncture through the abdominal 
wall. 

In hospital, draughts and damp are the dangers, 
even in warm weather; also beware of skin disease, 
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lice and ringworm especially. Bedding and clean 
newspaper is beneficial to the coat. 

As histories are often vague, a thorough examina- 
tion of all feline patients should be a routine. Bad 
teeth and tartar are a frequent source of trouble. 
Prognosis should be guarded in cases of injury, and 
the very great necessity of free drainage remembered. 
The author prefers to leave even a fresh incision 
open at one end in view of the tendency to “ under- 
mining.” 

For fractures, a yucca-board splint, bound with 
moist-proof adhesive tape, adhesive side out, is applied 
right on to the face, where it sticks and also prevents 
the bandage slipping. ‘The method avoids muti- 
lating the hair and incurring thé wrath of owners. 

Cats should be accustomed to Elizabethan collars 
for a few days before operating for conchal haematoma, 
and the author reports good results and less dis- 
comfort by using the following method. Under 
general anaesthesia, the outer surface of the ear 
is shaved, cleaned, and a piece of adhesive tape ex- 
tending beyond the tip is applied. Next, incision, 
drainage and cutting are carried out, and pledgets 
of gauze placed under the edges of the wound. An- 
other length of tape is applied to the extending end 
and the ear thus drawn firmly back over the crown 
of the head which is encircled by the tape. 

Finally, the author deprecates the popular method 
of castrating by torsion, considering this to injure 
the nerve and muscle tissue of the bladder and later 
cause the spastic contraction of the neck and reten- 
tion of urine commonly seen in neutered males. 


A. E. K. 


[.—DIPHTHERIA BACILLI IN FLOOR DUST. Crossir, 
W. E., and Wricut, H. D. (1941.) Lancet. 240. 
656-659; 
1l.—REDUCTION OF DUST-BORNE INFECTION BY 
TREATMENT OF BEDCLOTHES. van pen Enpe, M., 
Epwarp, D. G. rr., and Lusu, D. 1941.) Lancet. 240. 
716-718.] 

These articles deal with cross-infection occurring 
in hospital wards due to the presence of pathogenic 
organisms .contained in dust, and two aspects of 
control are surveyed. 

In I, dust from the floors of wards of hospitals and 
of air-raid shelters in Liverpool was examined by 
culture and inoculation for the presence of diphtheria 
bacilli. Thirty-seven out of 44 wards in fever hospitals 
showed contamination of the dust by diphtheria 
bacilli, and the floor of one air-raid shelter was heavily 
contaminated after being used for only one night. In 
wards the contamination is only found in close 


proximity to diphtheria patients. However, the 
organisms remain virulent for at least 14 weeks 
in vitro and for five weeks on the floor. Disturbance 


of the dust, which occurs in the routine sweeping of 
the wards, causes contamination of the air by bacilli, 
shown by exposing plates at a height of 3 feet from 
the floor. Treatment of the floor with spindle oil 
(paraffin), according to the method of van den Ende 
and his associates (Lancet, 2, 133, 1940) reduces or 
totally eliminates such contamination. ‘This oiling of 
the floors appears to reduce the amount of dust to a 
considerable degree, and thus reduces the number 
of organisms. The usual methods of disinfection are 


inadequate since mere scrubbing of the floor does 


not greatly reduce the concentration of organisms in 
the floor dust and strong solutions of disinfectants 
appear to be necessary. 

In II, the authors discuss the treatment of cotton 
and woollen materials to reduce the number of dust- 
borne organisms in bedclothes. Blanket dust con- 
sists of scales and fragments of wool fibres and, since 
it can remain in suspension for a considerable time, 
it is responsible for much of the dust in the air of 
hospital wards. Samples of textiles were treated with 
a number of antiseptics without much success, because 
excessive dampness or harshness of the cloth occurred 
when bactericidal concentrations were used. ‘The 
amount of dust in bedclothes was reduced by 
per cent. without objectionable oiliness by treating 
them with a 30 to 50 per cent. solution of liquid 
paraffin in a light petroleum known as white spirit. 
The material is soaked in the solution for 5 to 15 
minutes, excess fluid is removed, and the material 
allowed to dry ; 2-5 per cent. by weight of oil remains 
in wool and 6-5 per cent. in cotton. This method is 
costly and difficult but can readily be performed in 
modern hospital laundries. 

By artificial infection of blankets and sheets with 
streptococci and staphylococci, it was found that the 
process almost eliminated all the infection. 


[The application of spindle oil to floors mentioned 
in Article I would seem to merit consideration in the 
elimination of dust-borne infection in veterinary 
operating theatres and might be applied with advantage 
to the various types of equine operation tables. Appli- 
cation of liquid paraffin in white spirit to horse cloth- 
ing and to materials used as abdominal bandages 
following laparotomy in small animals also might 
prove useful in preventing post-operation wound 
infection.] 

J. W. D. 


NEW INFLUENZA VACCINE 


Workers at the Rockefeller Foundation have recently 
developed a new type of influenza vaccine that has been 
demonstrated to produce “a definite increase in multi- 
valent virucidal antibodies, apparently active against the 
available strains of human influenza virus.”* Amazing as 
it may seem, this vaccine is produced by inoculating fer- 
rets simultaneously with mixtures of human influenza 
virus and canine distemper virus. 


Investigators Horsfall and Lennette point out that the 
increased immunising power of the vaccine prepared by 
inoculating the ferret with strains of influenza virus alone, 
is not due to any antigenic similarity between human 
influenza virus and canine distemper virus; rather it is 
believed that the human influenza virus, under the influ- 
ence of concurrent distemper infection, is attenuated and 
becomes less virulent, less highly specific and more 
broadly antigenic. 


This is one of the most promising practical leads in 
recent research. While a partial immunity against homo- 
{ogous strains of human influenza virus can be produc ed 

y inoculating ferrets with such strains, complete im- 
munity is not produced. The production of a multiv: alent 
vaccine for influenza may open a way to produce similar 
vaccines for other virus diseases.—N. Amer. Vet. 22. 283. 


* Editorial : influenza vaccine. 


J.A.M.A. 116. 
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REPORTS 


[SOUTHERN RHODESIA: I.—Report of the Chief 
Veterinary Surgeon for the year 1940; II.—Annual 
Report (1940) of the Director of Veterinary Research.] 


I.—There are two and a-half million cattle in the 
five veterinary districts of Southern Rhodesia, of 
which two-thirds are owned by natives and one- 
third by Europeans. From this relatively small cattle 
population there was a considerable export of frozen 
meat and meat products during 1940 to the United 
Kingdom, and to a lesser extent to neighbouring 
territories in Africa. This high export trade denotes 
the high quality of Rhodesian beef nowadays. 

The year was a satisfactory one for the health of 
livestock. Grazing was plentiful and losses were 
small. The principal cattle diseases reported on 


during the year were East Coast fever, piroplasmosis, . 


anaplasmosis, trypanosomiasis, heartwater, anthrax, 
blackquarter, foot-and-mouth disease and tubercu- 
losis. East Coast fever is confined to certain districts 
where it is being controlled, if not being eliminated, 
by dipping. There were 3,339 dipping tanks in use 
during the year. This dipping campaign against tick 
life also helps to reduce the incidence of redwater, 
anaplasmosis and heartwater. Bush clearing and the 
trapping of tsetse flies have been carried out in one 
area, as a means of reducing the incidence of try- 
panosomiasis, with satisfactory results. [This bears 
out experience in other countries and would seem 
to be the most practical and effective way of dealing 
with that disease in Africa.] The use of spore vaccine 
obtained from South Africa on in-contact animals 
was adopted against anthrax in those districts where 
outbreaks of the disease occurred. After a short 
period of freedom from foot-and-mouth disease, a 
fresh outbreak occurred in cattle in one district and 
which was attributed to infection arising from game. 
The incidence of bovine tuberculosis is extremely 
low in Rhodesia, as it is in Africa generally. Out of 
49,047 cattle slaughtered at one abattoir, only three 
cases of the disease were observed. 


The staff of the Veterinary Department comprised 
12 veterinary officers—all members of the R.C.V.S. 
—and 46 European lay cattle inspectors, in addition 
to native personnel. One veterinary officer and 12 
of the inspectors were released for military service 
during the year. 


II.—This report was submitted to the Legislative 
Assembly as a separate document from that of the 
report of the Chief Veterinary Surgeon, the Veterinary 
Field Service and the Veterinary Research Service 
being run as two separate departments of Govern- 
ment, the one being called the Veterinary Department 
and the other the Veterinary Research Department. 


The European Staff of the Research Department 
consisted of a Director (Mr. Lawrence, B.v.sc., 
a graduate of the South African Veterinary School), 
a Research Officer (Mr. Wilkinson, M.R.C.V.S., B.Sc., a 
native of Rhodesia), a Station Superintendent, a 
technical clerk, a laboratory assistant and a shorthand 
typist and record clerk. The amount of work con- 
ducted by this small staff was considerable and very 
creditable under trying circumstances resulting from 


disorganisation caused by the accidental death of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s predecessor and the absence of the 
Director for some time during the year. 

Routine diagnosis and the preparation of vaccines 
and other laboratory products took up the major 
portion of time. Some interesting observations were 
made, however, during the limited research that was 
conducted. One such observation of interest to our 
colleagues at home, as well as overseas, was the dura- 
tion of tuberculosis in a cow. A Red Poll cow, im- 
ported from England in 1937, reacted to the tuber- 
culin test after arrival in Rhodesia. From then 
until April, 1940, she maintained normal health, but 
continued to react to tuberculin. After her second 
calving in 1940 she wasted rapidly and died from 
tuberculosis soon afterwards, the lungs being found 
at post-mortem examination to be extensively involved 
with tuberculous pneumonia. The type of infection 
is not stated, but presumably it was bovine. Assuming 
that no superimposed infection was contracted during 
her life in Rhodesia—and this is a reasonable con- 
clusion from the information submitted—this case 
indicates that infected cattle may show no clinical 
signs of tuberculosis for as long as three years. The 
successful use in horse-sickness of a drug called 
Uleron is recorded. This bears out similar findings 
in the Union of South Africa. ‘‘ Even if these find- 
ings are further confirmed and a specific curative 
treatment is. evolved,” the report states, “ it will still 
be preferable to utilise vaccine as the best means of 
control.””. Amongst experiments on East Coast fever, 
one showing that eland (a species of game closely 
related to cattle) are refractory to the disease, is re- 
ported. Helminthiasis of cattle has been the subject 
of investigation for some years, and although the 
experiments are continuing it appears that diet has 
considerable influence on the capacity of animals to 
resist worm infestation. Research into poultry dis- 
eases had to be partly suspended following the death 
of the original Research Officer, who was engaged in 
this work. Pig diseases are of minor importance, their 
chief complaint being parasitism. Plant poisoning of 
animals is serious, but so far little has been done on 
this subject; some inconclusive observations were 
made during the year on mortality in horses and 
cattle from this cause. , 


W. K. 


RASPBERRY-LEAF TEA 


There is a traditional, though not widely known, belief 
than an infusion of raspberry leaves if taken before and 
during confinement will make parturition easy and speedy. 
It is surprising that such a readily obtaineble remedy 
should only recently have received the pharmacologists’ 
attention. Work by Burn and Withell* has shown that 
raspberry leaves contain a principle which relaxes uterine 
muscle when this is tonically contracted and which dim- 
inishes the frequency and force of rhythmic contractions. 
As they point out, it is difficult to urderstand how this 
relaxation should assist parturition unless there is some 
beneficial effect on the dilation of the os uteri. 

It will remain to be seen whether or not the result of 
this research will have any clinical use in human medicine 
and although it is unlikely to have much veterinary appli- 
cation no excuse is offered for drawing attention to it as 
here is another example of the old empirical remedy being 
justified by experimental proof. 


* Lancet (1941.) ii. 1. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. e 


Diary of Events 


4th.—Meeting of the Society of Veterinary Prac- 
titioners (Division, N.V.M.A.) at the Castle 
Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, 2.30 p.m. 

5th.— Meeting of the Society of Veterinary Prac- 
titioners (in conjunction with the South 
Wales Division, N.V.M.A.) at the Cawdor 
Arms Hotel, Llandilo. 

5th.—Meeting of the South Wales Division, 
N.V.M.A., at the Cawdor Arms Hotel, 
Llandilo, | p.m. 

Sept. 12th.—59th Annual General Meeting of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
W.C.2, at 2.30 p.m. A luncheon will be 
held at the Connaught Rooms at 1.15 p.m., 
cocktails 12.45. 
Tenth Annual General Meeting of the 
V.V.V.B. Ladies’ Guild, in the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C.2, at 12 
noon. 

19th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at the Victoria and Station Hotel, 
Preston, 2.15 p.m. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


N.V.M.A. Annual Meeting : Luncheon 

As intimated above, the Annual General Meeting of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association, to be held 
at the Connaught Rooms, Kingsway, on Friday, Sep- 
tember 12th, will be preceded by a luncheon at 1.15 p.m. 
(cocktails 12.45). Members who intend to be present at 
the luncheon are requested to notify the General Secre- 
tary, N.V.M.A., at 10, Bore Street, Lichfield, as soon as 
possible. 


Ladies’ Guild Annual Meeting 

We would draw the special attention of the ladies 
associated with the profession to the notification made 
in our Diary of Events of the holding of the Annual 
General Meeting of the Ladies’ Guild at the Connaught 
Rooms at noon on the day of the Annual General Meeting 
of the N.V.M.A._ It is earnestly hoped that dppreciation 
of the necessity of giving all possible support to the 
efforts of the Guild as an auxiliary of the Victoria Veter- 
inary Benevolent Fund, which has to carry on its charit- 
able work in the face of many war-time difficulties, will 
be reflected in a large attendance. 


Supplementary Petrol Allowance; 
Simplification of Daily Log Entries 


It is realised that veterinary surgeons, in common with 
the members of certain other professions, require to travel 
over an area and visit a number of addresses. ‘To meet 
their case, and to avoid unnecessary detail in respect of 
entries, it has been decided to modify the requirements 
of the daily log for each separate journey in the manner 
indicated in the accompanying paragraph : — 

Applicants who receive supplementary coupons in 
respect of private cars or motor cycles are reminded that 
they should keep a daily record of all journeys made. 
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The record must show the places from and to which - 


every journey. was made, the business or professional 
purpose of the journey and the mileage involved. Where, 
however, the car or motor cycle is used during any one 
day for the purpose of visiting, in. connection with the 
applicants’ business or profession, different addresses all 
in the same district, within a radius of 15 miles from the 
start of the day’s journeys, it is sufficient to record in 
respect of that day the number of addresses so visited, 
the approximate mileage covered, the district in which 
it was covered and the purposes of the day’s journeys. 
Applicants may be required to furnish a signed statement 
containing the above particulars in connection with any 
future application for a supplementary allowance. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 

Goocn, Frederick Leeds, J.P., T.D., F.R.C.V.S., Major 
late Sth Lincolns. Graduated London, March 3lst, 
1880. Fellowship June 18th, 1886. Died August 22nd, 
1941; aged 82 years. 

PATTERSON, William, J.P., M.D., -M.R.C.V.S., Windsor 
Hotel, Dominion Square, Montreal, Canada. Graduated 
Edinburgh, April 19th, 1870. Died June 29th, 1940. 

Tay.or, Stephen, Oswald House, Kirkoswald, Carlisle. 
Graduated London, July’ 11th, 1924. Died August 19th, 
1941; aged 44 years. 


. . 


Major Frederick Leeds Gooch, J.P., T.D., F.R.C.V.S. 


We have to record, with a profound sense of loss which 
will be shared by the host of his friends in the profession, 
the death of Major Frederick Leeds Gooch, of Stamford, 
Lincs, who passed away on Friday of last week after a 
long period of impaired health which, it will be remem- 
bered, necessitated a serious operation shortly after the 
Glasgow Congress of 1938, at which he was elected an 
Honorary Member of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association, of which he had been a Vice-president. 

In our next issue fuller tribute will be paid to om. who 
was outstanding in many ways. A practitioner of wide 
repute for his work amongst horses and cattle, he was 
for four years Examiner in Medicine for the Royal 
College, and many were the professional activities and 
interests furthered by Major Gooch with an infectious 
enthusiasm. He was associated with the N.V.M.A. from 
its commencement—when Mr. G. A. Banham, whose 
death also we have had recently to mourn, was the Secre- 
tary—and was a truly practical supporter of the Bene- 
volent Societies of the profession. 

He was brought up, and remained steadfast, in the 
strict traditions of Wesleyanism, and was laid to rest on 
Monday last in the Barn Hill Chapel, where he had taught 
in the Sunday School for over 40 years. 

To Major Gooch’s sons—one of whom, Mr. F. W. 
Leeds Gooch, is in practice at Stamford—and to his 
daughter, who has been his devoted helpmeet since Mrs. 
Gooch passed away some years ago, we extend deep 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

“The Father of the Profession” 

Information of the passing of Dr. William Patterson 
in June of last year has only just reached the office of the 
Registrar of the College, and in his death we mourn 
the loss of the Father of the Profession, for Dr. Patterson 
qualified as a Member of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons on April 19th, 1870. He practised in Montreal 
eg by veterinary surgeon and then as a doctor, retiring 
in 3. 

Mr. James Webb, of Windsor, is now the oldest 
graduate on the Register. 


| 
( 
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PERSONAL 


‘The many friends in the profession of Lieut. G. S. 
Peyton, R.N.V.R., will hear with relief that he was only 
slightly wounded when the minesweeper which he com- 
manded was sunk recently. Lieut. Peyton, who resides 
at “St. Margaret,” St. John’s Road, Tunbridge Wells, 
was on the bridge of the craft at the time. In civilian 
life Lieut. Peyton is a veterinary surgeon, practising in 
Tunbridge Wells. 


Births —Barr.—At Brunswick Square Nursing Home, 
on August 18th, to Janet (née Atkinson), wife of John 
Barr, M.R.C.V.s., Crown Square, Penrith, a daughter. 

MiLiican.—On August 20th, 1941, at “‘ Tulsa,” Sibsey 
Road, Boston, to Hannah (née Taylor), wife of Wm. A. 
Milligan, M.R.C.V.s., D.V.S.M., a son (William James 
Hayes). 


Marriage August 16th, at 
St. James’s Church, Longton, Staffs, James Buchanan 
Milligan, M.R.c.vs., 213, Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 


' mingham, elder son of the late Wm. John and Mrs. 


Milligan, of Chryston, to Mary Evelyn Jones, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. M.. Jones, 57, ‘Trentham 
Road, Longton. 


ROYAL ARMY VETERINARY CORPS 


Major R. F. Bett (4658), having attained the age limit 
of liability to recall, ceases to belong to the Reserve of 
Officers, August 20th, 1941. : 

Kenneth Earl Cabban (195690) to be Lieutenant, 
July 17th, 1941. 


ADVANCE ALLOCATION OF FEEDING-STUFFS 
FOR DAIRY COWS AND HEIFERS IN CALF 


Following is a joint announcement by the Ministry of 
Food and the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries: “ In 
view of the desirability of securing the dispersal of 
stocks of feeding-stuffs at present in certain parts of the 
country and of the need to ensure that cows in calf and 
heifers in calf are fed adequately during the late summer 
in preparation for the winter and particularly prior to 
calving, it has been decided to make an advance alloca- 
tion of coupons to dairy farmers in England and Wales 
to the extent of }-cwt. per cow or heifer. County War 
Agricultural Executive Committees will issue the appro- 
priate coupons as soon as practicable. Dairy farmers 
must decide for themselves whether, in the circumstances 
on their farms, they should keep the feeding-stuffs that 
they purchase against these coupons in reserve for use 
during the winter or whether they should use them before 
the winter rationing period begins in October next. 
Many summer milk producers would be well advised to 
reserve any supplies so purghased for their cows calving 
next spring. Owners of beef herds where no milk is sold 
or made into butter or cheese will not need these coupons 
and should return them to their County Committees. 
In any case, it must be understood that the issue is an 
advance and that, unless supplies of feeding-stuffs 
improve, it is liable to be deducted from the farmer's 
allocation of coupons during the period, January-April 
next. The coupons issued will be September coupons 
ordinarily valid for the purchase of feeding-stuffs in 
either September or October, but distributing dealers are 
being authorised to deliver dairy foods against September 
coupons as from August 25th, although farmers are asked 
to postpone the bulk of their purchases against such 
coupons until September. Farmers who desire to use 
compound dairy foods will be able to obtain either 
Summer No. 1 National Cattle Food against one protein 
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and two cereal coupons or No. 2 National Cattle Food 
against one protein and four cereal coupons so long as 
the stock lasts, and thereafter National Cattle Food No. 1 
Wipter Quality, manufacture of which is now commenc- 
ing. ‘This issue is limited to England and Wales owing to 
the difference in autumn conditions between these coun- 
tries and Scotland, where the stock requirements are 
relatively greater in April and May.” 
* * * 


; RABBITS’ EARS 


“To the modern anatomist a rabbit’s ear has the same 
kind of technical importance as a muscle-nerve prepara- 
tion has to the physiologist, for its translucency allows of 
the direct examination under high-power objectives of 
many types of tissue, permitting their study in their 
normal environment in the living animal and under con- 
ditions which can be altered at will by the investigator,” 
wrote The British Medical Journal recently. ‘“ The study 
of blood vessels by this method is now well known. 
More recently it has also provided the opportunity for 
the study by anatomists in this country of the regeneration 
and repair of lymphatic vessels, and of the finest nerve- 
endings of the skin. Some 16 years ago a technique was 
perfected by J. C. Sandison of the department of 
anatomy of the University of Pennsylvania for rendering 
the tissues in the ear of rabbits still more transparent, 
thus allowing the study of the finer details of individual 
cells in the living animal. This method consisted of 
inserting or aseptic conditions) a transparent chamber 
into the ear which could be fixed and kept in place per- 
manently. The operation, in principle, is a simple one, 
and the rabbit seems in no way incommoded by its aural 
attachment. In such a transparent chamber the same 
blood or lymphatic capillary can be clearly watched over 
a period of months, or even years, and its growth, struc- 
tural modifications, and reactions to a variety of stimuli 
can be followed hour by hour. A whole series of papers 
has now appeared in American anatomical journals, 
mainly by E. R. Clark and his associates, recording the 
observations which have been made by this valuable 
technique. Not only can the normal tissues of the ear 
be studied in situ, but fragments of tissues from other 
parts of the body can be grafted into the chamber and 
their behaviour noted. Already this has led to a solution 
of some problems which had seemed insoluble so long 
as the histological evidence was limited to the study of 
fixed and stained preparations. For example, fragments 
of developing bone seem to have provided the final 
evidence that osteoclasts really do perform the function 
which had been ascribed to them by a number of compe- 
tent histologists and contested by others—that of erosion. 
The most recent paper dealing with studies made with 
the transparent chamber technique is to be found in the 
current issue of the American Journal of Anatomy.* It 
is by M. L. Stearns, and concerns the development of 
connective tissue, and particularly the development of 
connective-tissue fibres—a subject which has provoked 
much controversy in the past. There has been general 
agreement that collagenous fibres are deposited in intimate 
association with the fibroblastic elements of connective 
tissue, but it has remained an open question whether 
they are differentiated within the cytoplasm of the fibro- 
blasts, or whether their deposition occurs extracellularly 
as the result of some chemical change in the substratum 
induced by the activity of these cells. Stearns made 
daily microscopical observations on growing connective 
tissue in a transparent chamber for a period of ten weeks. 
During this time the actual formation of fibres was 
repeatedly observed. It appears that the fibres are in 
fact laid down extracellularly. The fibroblasts participate 
directly in the process by the projection from their sur- 
face of vesicular masses of cytoplasmic material. This 
material becomes separated from the cell body of the 
fibroblast and appears actually to be utilised in the pro- 
duction of the collagenous fibrils. Another observation 


© Amer. J. Anat. 1940. 67. 55. 
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by the author is worth noting, since it has an important 
bearing on the mechanics of fibrous tissue formation, 
particularly in relation to the differentiation of tendons, 
ligaments, fascial bands, scar tissue, etc. It was found 
that the fibrils at first developed at random, with fo 
definite arrangement. Later they became orientated and 
organised into definite bands and layers, apparently as a 
direct result of extrinsic mechanical factors. 


* * * * * 


SEBORRHOEA AND THE B VITAMINS 


It is to veterinarians engaged in small-animal practice 
that skin disease has mainly presented itself as a problem 
of great perplexity, and frequently aroused the thought 
that many cases must arise somehow from some error 
in the diet. The following leading article recently pub- 
lished in the British Medical Journal (July 26th, 1941) 
well depicts the state of research into the complex dietary 
factors that possibly contribute to the setting up of 
some of the common skin ailments which are well known 
to be highly refractory to ordinary methods of treatment. 

“Apart from the fact that urticaria can be caused by 
various articles of food in those who are sensitive to 
them, very little is known about the effect of diet on the 
skin. Of late years there has been a tendency to attach 
less importance to internal measures in the treatment of 
the common dermatoses, such as eczema in all its forms, 
and to stress those external factors that may irritate and 
inflame the sensitive skin. That this attitude may 
undergo another change of direction is suggested by a 
recent article by Gyérgy,! in which he analyses the skin 
lesions in deficiencies of the vitamin B, complex and 
relates these to the problem of seborrhoea in man. He 
first desctibes the skin lesions observed in egg-white 
injury in rats. Rats fed on a diet rich in raw egg-white 
soon develop a dermatitis confined to the groin, the 
genitalia, the neck, and round the mouth—almost com- 
pletely analogous to intertrigo in infants. Later, brown 
adherent scales and progressive alopecia appear round 
the inflamed areas. Occasionally the complete skin of 
the rat may be involved, and the condition resembles the 
typical exfoliative dermatitis of adults or Leiner’s disease 
of infants. The eyelids are stuck together and covered 
with yellow scales. There are generalised alopecia and 
pruritus, and in black and piebald rats the fur loses its 
pigment. - This condition, resulting from egg-white 
injury, is cured by the administration of biotin or vitamin 
H—the best sources of which are liver, kidney, yeast, and, 
to a less extent, cow’s milk. Gyérgy points out that egg- 
white injury depends on (1) the toxic effect of egg-white 
in the diet, and (2) the lack in it of the protective factor 
biotin. Denaturation of egg-white by prolonged heating 
or by proteolytic digestion makes it innocuous. It seems, 
therefore, that egg-white injury is due to a toxic action; 
it has been shown that it is not due to an allergic reaction. 
In this connection it may be recalled that Moro has 
emphasised the toxic character of Leiner’s disease, or 
erythroderma desquamativum, a disease almost entirely 
restricted to the first three months of life, especially in 
breast-fed infants. Gyérgy points out that, next to egg- 
white, lactalbumin is the most indigestible protein com- 
mon in food, and that the biotin content of human milk is 
low. 

“ As distinct from the lesions of experimental egg-white 
injury, those due to deficiency of pyridoxine, or vitamin 
B,, are symmetrical and affect chiefly the peripheral parts 
of the body—in rats the nose, mouth, paws, ears and 
tail. This distribution led earlier workers to identify 
the condition as pellagra, but it was found later that 
nicotinic acid did not cure so-called rat pellagra, that 
there was no coincident gastro-intestinal disturbance (as 
in human pellagra), and that photosensitivity played no 
part in the production of the skin lesions. ‘The condition 
of pyridoxine deficiency was therefore called rat acro- 
dynia—a term chosen, as Gyérgy says, “ without prejudice 
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as to whether or not the underlying disease is identical 
with acrodynia in human beings.” Rat acrodynia is 
characterised by red, inflamed lips and nose, red ears, 
and red, often swollen, paws. Later the skin of the paws 
desquamates, the skin of the ears becomes thickened, 
brown crusting occurs over the back, abscesses covered 
by scabs of varying thickness appear round the mouth 
and cheeks. In advanced stages the whole body becomes 
scaly, but there is only slight or no loss of hair. The 
scales often have the appearance of an inspissated exuda- 
tion. Administration of pyridoxine may or may not cure 
the cutaneous lesions, which may, moreover, reappear 
after temporary improvement. When cure is not brought 
about by pyridoxine, improvement will follow when the 
filtrate factor of the B, complex is also given. It has 
been shown, too, that relapse after treatment with pyri- 
doxine can be cu by giving pantothenic acid (see 
British Medical Journal, 1940, 2, 230 and 601). It would 
appear, therefore, that rat acrodynia is the result of 
defiiciency in more than one factor, and Gyérgy draws an 
analogy with the treatment of pellagra in which riboflavin 
as well as nicotinic acid has to be given to produce com- 
plete recovery in some cases. He also refers to the various 
lesions caused by deficiency of the different components 
of the filtrate factor, such as panmyelophthisis, haemor- 
rhage into the adrenals, injury to the liver, and decolor- 
isation of the fur. The last named, again, responds to 
pantothenic acid, first detected in the filtrate from an 
aqueous liver extract. A further complication in this 
already tangled biochemical story is the curative action 
of unsaturated fatty acids in rat acrodynia, which it is 
difficult to produce experimentally, even with complete 
absence of pyridoxine from the diet, if this contains a 
high quantity of unsaturated fatty acids. Gyérgy finally 
notes that in diseases due to riboflavin deficiency, small, 
dandruff-like scales appear on the skin, and the cornea 
becomes vascularised. ‘This vascularisation of the cornea 
with ulcer formation resembles the clinical picture of 
rosacea keratitis, and he stresses that rosacea is typically 
a seborrhoeic condition. 


“What stands out from this investigation is the gross 
resemblance between the lesions of seborrhoea in man 
and the scaly desquamation of the lesions experimentally 
produced in the rat from deficiency of pyridoxine, panto- 
thenic acid, and riboflavin, and by egg-white injury. 
Gyérgy is, however, careful to point out that this resem- 
blance does not justify the assumption that there is 
any causative relation between human seborrhoea and 
deficiency in one or more of the vitamins in the B, com- 
plex. He does, however, point out that, although there 
are microscopical differences in the human and the 
animal lesions, they may be the result of difference in 
reaction between these two mammals. 


“ Discussing the distribution of the various vitamins in 
foodstuffs, Gyérgy states that the normal diet is poor in 
biotin content, almost the only effective sources being 
kidney, liver and yeast; the last two of these are also 
the best source of riboflavin and pyridoxine. In the past 
dérmatologists have blamed in turn excess of fat, excess 
of protein, and excess of carbohydrate in the diet as 
causes of seborrhoea, and Gyérgy points out that experi- 
mental evidence supports the ‘view that unilateral excess 
of any one of these three has a causative relation to 
seborrhoea. There is, for example, the interrelation 
already referred to between protein and biotin, and fats 
and pyridoxine. From time immemorial yeast has been 
recommended for various skin diseases, and in 1913 
Czerny and Keller recommended liver for the treatment 
of exudative diathesis in infants. The fact that yeast and 
liver have on the whole been disappointing therapeutic 
agents is probably the result of insufficient dosage. 
According to his experimental data, Gyérgy estimates 
that for riboflavin, pyridoxine and biotin to be thera- 
peutically effective, as much as a half to one pound of 
dried yeast, or of fresh liver, would have to be given daily 
—a course of treatment which very few people could 
bring themselves to undertake. Incidentally he observes 
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that in Germany a liver preparation rich in biotin is 
widely used in the treatment of various skin lesions and 
disorders of the fur in dogs. It would seem, then, that 
the relation of these various vitamins to seborrhoea in 
man will have to be worked out by the controlled thera- 
peutic administration of prepared concentrates or 
synthetic substitutes. 

“ Lastly, we may welcome one further reason for the 
supreme excellence of milk as an article of diet, for milk 
is, according to Gyérgy, the only really common foodstuff 
which is rich in both pyridoxine and riboflavin, and it 
also contains an appreciable amount of biotin.” 


* * * * * 


BIOLOGY OF EPIDEMICS 


“The universe of study which to-day faces the 
epidemiologist,” according to Professor W. W. C. Topley, 
F.R.S., in his Croonian Lecture delivered before the Royal 
Society on July 17th, “is not, in its essence, composed of 
a number of cases of a clinically recognisable disease, 
with a distribution that varies in an observable way in 
space and time. It is composed of a variety of biological 
species, some acting as parasites and some as _ hosts. 
The parasites may be viruses, or bacteria, or protozoa, 
or worms. The hosts may be men, or animals, or insects, 
or plants. The parasite may pass from host to host by 
direct contact, by indirect mechanical contact, or through 
the agency of an insect vector. In whatever way it 
passes, the main factor that determines the occurrence 
and type of an epidemic prevalence is the frequency of 
its passage. 

“If all relevant environmental conditions are held 
constant, and susceptible hosts are added at a high and 
steady rate to an infected herd, a steady rate of mortality 
is attained, with no major waves or fluctuations. If, 
with a steady rate of addition, the closeness of contact 
between host and host is changed, increased closeness of 
contact is followed by the propagation of a major epidemic 
wave, and decreased opportunity for contact by a rapid 
fall in the mortality rate. These experimental observa- 
tions have many analogies in the recorded prevalence of 
infectious disease under natural conditions. 


“ During an epidemic prevalence the average resistance 
of the hosts rises with length of exposure to risk; in part 
because of the elimination by death of the more suscep- 
tible individuals, in part because of the natural immunisa- 
tion of survivors. The resistance attained in this way, 
though sometimes high, is never absolute. We can, in 
many cases, attain the advantages of natural immunisation, 
without its risks, by an appropriate method of vaccination. 


“ Differences in severity between different epidemics 
of the same disease are in part accounted for by biological 
differences between various strains of a single parasitic 
species, between different races of a single species of 
host, or between different races of a single species of 
insect vector. ‘The biological characters that determine 
the ability of a parasite to spread from host to host are 
not identical with the characters that determine its ability 
to multiply rapidly in the host’s viruses, so that virulence 
and infectivity may vary independently. 


“In attempting to control epidemics we always strive, 
in one way or another, to decrease the probability of the 
passage of the causative parasite from an infected to a 
susceptible host. We may do this by changes in the 
distribution of the hosts at risk, or by lessening the 
population density of an essential insect vector, or by 
reducing the proportion of susceptible hosts by artificial 
immunisation, or in many other ways. In no case is it 
necessary, by our own action, to reduce the probability to 
zero. The epidemic system is in unstable equilibrium. 
If we tip the balance far enough in favour of the host, 
the system itself will do the rest, and the disease will 
tend to become very infrequent, and may sometimes 
disappear.” —Nature, July 26th, 1941. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be_ taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


“A PRACTITIONER’S COMPLAINT ” 
To THE EpirorR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—My position is similar to that of Mr. Shipley 
and, of course, other practitioners in’towns on the east 
and south-east coast. Up to the moment the letters on 
the subject have been most disappointing, as not one 
has contained a practical suggestion as to how the diffi- 
culty can be overcome. 

Is there a way out? Is it not true, as suggested by 
Mr. Tutt, that the Ministry of Agriculture will not give 
the practitioner work to do as long as their permanent 
staff is available? It would really be absurd:to expect 
them to do so. 

The matter is really urgent and one can only hope-that 
the “ National” wili be able to formulate a scheme to 
alleviate the lot of those who are suffering, through no 


fault of their own. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR WHICHER. 


1, Albert Road, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 
August 14th, 1941. 


* * * * * 


To THE Epitor OF ®HE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Thank you very much for inserting my letters, 
under the heading “A Practitioner’s Complaint,” and | 
should like to take this opportunity to thank my respon- 
dents, especially Mr. Edwards, who seems entirely to 
appreciate the position. 

I have received also many letters privately and I cannot 
help being impressed by the persistent reference to such 
topical phrases as “ Hitlerite promises”? and ‘ Gestapo 
methods ” of the Administration. 

I wish to make it clear that I had no intention of 
invoking personal sympathy, but quoted my own case to 
illustrate further the unsympathetic attitude of the 
Ministry towards the general practitioner. Undoubtedly 
a great many practitioners have already been made to 
realise this and there are also a number who, up to the 
present, have little cause for serious complaint, but the 
fact remains that the thin end of the wedge is in and we 
must not, by mere compfacency or apathy, allow the 
situation to develop without standing up for our own 
rights. 

It may be that those in secure jobs, in safe places, 
with superannuation to provide for their maturity, have 
little time or thought for their less fortunate brothers, 
whose spade werk makes the evolvement and preliminary 
working of the various schemes possible. I know that 
one bone of contention with the permanent staff of the 
Ministry is the earning capacity of the practitioner as 
compared with their own; in fact, a remark was made in 
the precincts of the “holy of holies” by a senior officer 
—I think at me, or for my benefit—‘ Why, a lot of these 
chaps earn four guineas a day before breakfa@.” I had 
not the opportunity to retaliate that there are many, many 
days when there is not even the opportunity of earning 
anything from these sources. Neither have we any 
provision guaranteed for our old age, or for. regular in- 
comings from Ministerial sources, with which to help 
nraintain the huge overhead expenses which we have to 
incur to ensure efficiency, as opposed to the mere pro- 
vision of a season ticket on the railway, which is the 
limit of the overhead expense of the permanent staff. I 
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do not believe it is realised, by the authorities, how high 
the overhead expenses of most of us are. In my own 
instance, it costs over two thousand pounds a year to run 
my practice, apart from depreciation, bad debts and 
income tax. is shows how important it is for us, in 
order to uphold the dignity and position of the profession, 
to endeavour to secure our source of income from 
the special appointments which we hold and which have 
been through generations an appreciable part of our 
general practices and consequently a big asset in their 
value. en we see our remuneration from these 
sources gradually diminishing, it amounts not only to loss 
of income, but to a Capital loss. 

What little criticism I have received has been either 
from gentlemen with appointments carrying small bene- 
fits, or who have no axe to grind, and to them I say 
“hold your peace.” 

I do not ask for any subsidy, or guarantee of income, 
but just to be allowed a fair chance to earn our living 
to the best of our ability in these spheres wherein our 
education, training and experience entitle us to prosper. 

I have referred to the commercial aspect of the situa- 
tion so earnestly, as the assets of our practices, in a great 
many instances, represent the major part of. our legacies 
to our children, and in view of Mr. Churchill’s promise 
of a new and better order for the future, I feel that it is 
up to our Government department, at least, to ensure 
that in this new order we shall receive a square deal. 

Quite apart from the financial side there is the profes- 
sional side and prestige to be considered. We have all 
obtained the same diploma, qualifying us to practise the 
art of veterinary science. Such qualification presumes 
capability and unless this can be disproved, it is essen- 
tial in the interest of agriculture, the health of the people 
and the prestige of the profession, that the control of 
animal health should be carried out under the auspices 
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of the veterinary profession. Who is better qualified to 
carry out these duties than the general practitioner, whose 
experience, in many instances through generations, espe- 
cially qualifies him for the task, bearing in mind the 
essential accomplishment, in knowing an animal in health 
as well as in disease. 

Yours faithfully, 


W. SHIPLey. 
Southtown, 
Great Yarmouth. 
August 18th, 1941. 


APPARATUS FOR UDDER INFUSION 
To THE Epitor OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—In the supplement of The Veterinary Record of 
May 10th, 1941, various types of apparatus were recom- 
mended for infusion of the udder with acriflavine. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. J. F. D. Tutt kindly presented me with a 
Norden Simplex Gravity Outfit which he strongly recom- 
mended. Since then I have used this apparatus con- 
sistently and should like to introduce it to members who 
have not already tried it. 

As its name implies, it is very easy to use, there is 
little to go wrong with it, it is inexpensive and has many 
advantages over some of the other types; it is definitely 
preferable to the enema syringe. 

The apparatus is made by the Norden Laboratories at 
Lincoln and I understand that Messrs. Willows, Francis, 
Butler & Thompson, Ltd., keep a supply in stock. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. W. 
28, Lichfield Street, 
‘Tamworth, 
Staffordshire. 
August 23rd, 1941. 


1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled (Notifiable) Diseases 


Anthrax and-Mouth Parasitic § Sheep | Swine 
Disease. Mange. Scab. | Fever. 
| "Animals 
slaugh- 
Out- Out- tered as | Out- Out- | Out- Swine 
Period. _ breaks Animals| breaks diseased | breaks | Animals|] breaks | breaks — slaugh- 
_con- attacked.) con- orex- | con- |attacked.| con- con- -tered 
e firmed. firmed. posed to | firmed. firmed. | firmed. 
| infection. |) 
| No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. 
Period 16th to 31st July, 1941 8 13 — | — 2 2 7 a 17 
Corresponding period in —— i A 
1940 26 31 | 1 || 205 161 
1939 29 34 | 1 138 146 
1938 24 26 2; sa 1 | 41 19 
| 
Total Ist January to 3Ist Jul | 
Correspondi riod in 
1940 322 | 367 19 2,854 | 15 29°} 1s | 2,537 | 1,734 
1939 510,555 44 «5,652 31 7 157 | 1,338 978 
1938 535 | 592 | 157 | 20961 | 42 | 7 | 105 | 377 | 267° 
§Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


was as follows: ENGLAND 3,879 Wates 9,251 


Nore.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


Tuberculosis (Aftested Herds) Schemes 
The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified as free from tuberculosis as at July 31st, 1941, 


ScoTLanp 3,282 Totat (Great Britain) 16,412 


